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pe a This issue of the newsletter is devoted to a 


summary of the proceedings of the ICSS Western 


The, Honors Scone Invitational Conference, held in cooperation with 


A * the University of California in Berkeley, April 10- 
Issues in Honors 13, 1960. 
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Representatives from fifty-three western col- 


High School-College Liaison leges and universities and from nine educational 


Page 9 associations participated. Over 400,000 students 

Honors Students View The were enrolled in the institutions represented. 
— sn go nee We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
Page 12 Chancellor and Mrs. Glenn Seaborg and Vice 
Tonshiinn, tn. Monee Chancellor William Fretter of the University of 
Page 15 California for their hospitality and cooperation. 
Collegn,, Mepenmentel and In the May-June newsletter we printed the 
All-University Honors opening address, “Issues in Honors,” by Robert 
Page 19 Angell, Director of the Honors Council at the 
Final Session University of Michigan, He dealt with the fol- 

Page 22 lowing issues: 
Official Representatives 1) Should Honors begin with freshmen? 
Page 26 2) Should late bloomers be added? 3) How are 
New Staff Position Honor students to be identified? 4) What should 
Page 28 be the relation between departmental and gen- 
‘ eral programs? 5) Can excellence be cultivated 
onors Brochures ale 

Page 28 within large-scale bureaucracy? 6) Should Hon- 


ors students have special privileges? 


These issues keynoted the following sessions, 
which were focused on specific problems of con- 
tent and technique—many more, in fact, than 
could be satisfactorily explored in the time al- 
lotted to them. 

















In order to bring to the fore the 
diverse experience represented at the 
conference, an effort was made to de- 
emphasize the role of the formal panel 
presentation and to encourage inclusive 
participation and exchange of experi- 
ence. This procedure led to wide-rang- 
ing and informative sessions. 

It is not, however, what occurs during 
a conference but the outcome in action 
which justifies such large undertakings. 
In the next year an effort will be made 
to evaluate the outcome of all Honors 
conferences held since the first one in 
Boulder in June, 1957. At the present 
time we know that of the eighty-six insti- 
tutions represented at the initial con- 
ference in Boulder and at the Southern 
and Eastern regional conferences, sixty- 
five had or have since started programs 
while twelve are in the exploratory stage. 
One hundred seventy-one institutions in 
all now provide some special work for 
their superior students; seventy-two of 
these have some special provisions for 
freshmen. 

An important phase of the preparatory 
work for these conferences was the pro- 
gram of visits by the ICSS director to 
many of the participating institutions. 
While no more such large regional con- 
ferences are planned, it is anticipated 
that visits by persons experienced in 





Honors work will continue to be helpful 
both for institutions capitalizing on ini- 
tiatives generated at the conferences, and 
for institutions newly concerned with an 
Honors program. A list of available con- 
sultants and a plan for their utilization is 
being worked out. Persons who foresee 
that such a visit would be helpful should 
contact the ICSS office. 

In the final session at Berkeley, the 
conference pointed to the need for re- 
search on Honors programs. The possible 
role of the ICSS in encouraging and pub- 
licizing such research is being explored. 
We expect that its role, at least in part, 
will be to focus attention on the signifi- 
cant current social science research 
which is particularly relevant to Honors. 

One of the recommendations formally 
adopted by the conferees at the final ses- 
sion was that each professional associa- 
tion be invited to give attention to su- 
perior students in its respective area by 
creating a standing committee on Honors 
programs and devoting a session to the 
subject at a forthcoming annual meeting. 
We urge Honors faculty interested in 
promoting such action to take the matter 
up with their respective associations. 
ICSS is ready to cooperate with these 
efforts in every feasible way. We would 
welcome all suggestions of appropriate 
initiative on our part. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


We request that our readers notify the 
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The Honors Scene 





Opening Statement by Frederick H. Jackson 
Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation 


Concern for the educational program 
of gifted students is not new in the 
United States. The first great impetus to 
it was given by Swarthmore College a 
generation ago when it developed its 
now famed Honors Program. Many other 
private colleges and universities adopted, 
at least in part, the Swarthmore approach 
and Honors programs flourished in these 
institutions for a time in the 1930's. The 
steam eventually went out of the move- 
ment in many places (but not Swarth- 
more). This old style Honors program 
was usually limited to juniors and seniors 
and had strong departmental orientation. 
It provided an experience in depth for 
majors and gave them an introduction to 
the seminar method used in graduate 
schools. Little of this earlier movement, 
however, affected state universities. 

The first public university to provide 
a well developed Honors program was 
the University of Colorado. It was done 
over a twenty-five year period under the 
leadership of a group of dedicated teach- 
ers which included Professor Joseph W. 
Cohen. In 1957, when the University of 
Colorado Honors Program sponsored a 
conference on Honors in public univer- 
sities, the number of major public uni- 
versities which had even made a start 
toward providing adequate educational 
experience for its gifted students was 
very small. Largely through the efforts 
of the ICSS, which has been supported 
by the Carnegie Corporation, programs 
for superior students in American public 
universities have mushroomed during 
the past few years. 


Professor Cohen’s personal visits, 
the several conferences which have been 
held in different parts of the country, 
and the excellent monthly reports on 
Honors programs which are contained 
in the ICSS newsletter, have worked to- 
gether to spread the movement and to 
guide its development intelligently. As 
I look at American undergraduate educa- 
tion throughout the country, programs 
for superior students strike me as being 
one of the liveliest and most interest- 
ing of current developments, 


The movement of the past few years 
contrasts significantly with the earlier 
movement referred to above. In the first 
place, there is considerable agreement 
that programs for the superior student 
should start in the freshman rather than 
in the junior year and that they should 
be concerned with the general education 
of the underclass years as well as the 
specialized education of the upper- 
class years. Another significant devel- 
opment appears to be the emergence 
of first-rate counseling systems for Hon- 
ors students; another, the use of un- 
dergraduates as apprentices to senior 
professors; still another, the idea of a 
general Honors program for upperclass 
students to supplement the depart- 
mental program. 

When the history of higher education 
in the 1950’s and 1960's is written, I be- 
lieve that the Honors movement will ap- 
pear as one of the more significant devel- 
opments of these two decades. The ICSS 
has been at the very center of this move- 
ment. 
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REPORTS OF 





CONFERENCE SESSIONS 





ISSUES IN HONORS 


Robert D. Clark, Dean of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Recorder 

James H. Robertson, Assistant Dean of Lit- 
erature, Science and the Arts, University of 
Michigan; Chairman 


A formal panel was dispensed with al- 
together at this first plenary session of 
the conference, Instead Dean Robertson 
introduced the general discussion by re- 
calling and extending the list of issues 
raised by Professor Angell in his opening 
address.* His list was as follows: 

1, SELECTION AND IDENTIFICATION: 2) 
What is an Honors student? b) How is 
he found? c) What tests are used? d) 
How and when is he inducted into the 
program? 

2. HONORS OFFERINGS: a) What is an 
Honors course? b) What is the role and 
nature of such offerings as special 
courses, special sections, tutorials, inde- 
pendent study, etc? 

3. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: a) How 
is the program begun? b) Who selects 
the personnel? c) How is the faculty re- 
cruited? d) How is the budgeting ar- 
ranged? e) How is the director selected? 
f) How much power should the Honors 
director have? g) How are departments 
persuaded to set up Honors courses? 
h) How can excessive specialization in 
Honors courses be controlled? 

4. PLANNING THE PROGRAM: a) What 
are the aims of the program? b) How 
detailed should the planning be? 


5. THE MANAGEMENT OF HONORS STU- 
DENTS: a) Should Honors students be 


segregated from the regular students or 
integrated with them? b) Should they 
have special privileges? c) How visible 
should the program and the students be 
within the institution? d) How much 
flexibility should be allowed in sched- 
uling and fulfillment of requirements? 
e) How much counseling should be done 
and who should do it? 


6. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION: a) 
What is the purpose of research and 
evaluation? b) How much should be 
done? c) What should be studied? d) 
Who should do it—faculty members, in- 
stitutional research personnel on the 
campus or outside consultants? 


7. RELATION TO HIGH SCHOOLS: a) 
What are the college’s responsibilities to 
the high school? b) How can effective 
relations be established? c) To what ex- 
tent should high school students be ad- 
mitted into college courses? 


8. HONORS PROGRAMS IN THE UNIVER- 
stry: a) What should be the relationship 
between an Honors program in the lib- 
eral arts college and programs in the un- 
dergraduate professional schools? b) 
What should be the relation between un- 
dergraduate Honors programs and the 
graduate schools? 

Following this listing, Dean Robertson 
invited comments on the issues and at- 
tendant pitfalls. In spite of the lack as 
yet of extended Honors experience in 
most institutions represented, it became 
apparent in this and subsequent sessions 
that for nearly every problem discussed 
workable solutions had been achieved 
somewhere. The discussion centered 


1The full text of the address is in the last number of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May-June, 1960) 18. 
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about seven of the issues raised by Dean 


Robertson. 


Why start with freshmen? Professor 
Cummings of the University of South 
Dakota elicited a number of comments 
on this question by citing the objections 
of his colleagues to beginning Honors 
programs in the freshman year. The chief 
ones were the difficulties of early selec- 
tion and the disadvantages suffered by 
the average student deprived of his more 
talented classmates and by the faculty 
member denied the stimulation of 
brighter students in non-Honors classes. 

The response of the majority was vig- 
orous and assertive. It was argued that 
the average student, when forced to rely 
upon his own resources, would achieve 
a greater mastery of his materials, would 
have more frequent opportunity to ex- 
press himself, would grow in strength of 
expression and other attributes of leader- 
ship. It was insisted that no instructor 
had the right to “use” the superior stu- 
dent to stimulate or, more often, to 
“cover for” the average. 

The experiences at several institutions 
indicated that removal of superior stu- 
dents from classes serves the next level 
of students who then seem to emerge 
from a state of increasing self-subordina- 
tion to their more articulate and asser- 
tive classmates, and often do better than 
they would have otherwise. It likewise 
helps the teacher by narrowing the usual 
wide range of abilities within a single 
class, thus permitting him to concentrate 
more effectively on the needs of each 
group of students. 

Further, if the regular courses are 
largely lectures, no harm is done to the 
average by the removal of the superior 





student and, in any case, some good stu- 
dents are always left behind in any se- 
lection process, so that the regular classes 
are not deprived of every superior mem- 
ber. Selection itself presents no undue 
difficulties, taking into account the limi- 
tations on selection techniques at any 
level, if there is cooperation between the 
Honors and the admissions offices.” 


How are students selected for a 
freshman program? Professor Angell 
said that at the University of Michigan 
Merit Scholarship Award and other 
scholarship winners plus students se- 
lected on the basis of high school grade- 
point averages and test scores were of- 
fered the opportunity to participate in 
the program in their freshman year. 
Eighty to ninety percent—about ten 
percent of the freshman class—accept 
without hesitation. Those who hesitate, 
probably not good bets anyway for the 
program, are not pressed to join. Some 
students are also lost because the em- 
phasis in the program is on general edu- 
cation, with professional concentration 
discouraged. They may, however, be 
picked up again in departmental pro- 
grams in their junior year. 

Some very able students and late 
bloomers are, of course, missed in any 
selection process. To correct for this 
Michigan students can enter the pro- 
gram at the beginning of their second, 
fourth or sixth semesters (although they 
may be dropped at any time). About 
one-fifth of the entering group are lost 
during the course of the first year, but 
the same number are added at the be- 
ginning of the second semester, so that 
the size of the Honors group remains 
relatively stable. 


2See the following articles on this topic in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT: George Waggoner, “Starting the 


g 
Program Early” (May, twist 1l; “Be 





ing in the Freshman Year” (December, 1959 
grams” (January, 1960) 4-14. Some Honors work for freshmen will be available this f 
tions. A full list may be obtained from the ICSS office. 


2; “Freshman 
at seventy-one institu- 
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How is the resourceful grade-getter 
distinguished from the creative student? 
Replying again, Professor Angell said 
that while there is as yet no way to avoid 
extensive use of the grade-point aver- 
age, research on other indicators is in 
process.* In the meantime we should 
make use of whatever means are avail- 
able to identify the more creative among 
our students.‘ 

Dean Waggoner of the University of 
Kansas argued that grades in Honors 
classes are good indicators if they reflect, 
as they ought to, the achievement of 
Honors objectives. These should include 
creativity for it does not take a good 
teacher long to detect it, he asserted. 
Taking a contrary view, Professor Angell 
argued that instructors are not always 
sensitive to creativity and that their abil- 
ity to detect it is also very much affected 
by the size of the class and the number 
of classes they have to teach. 


Are Honors students required to do 
Honors work in all areas or only in areas 
of their greatest strength and interest? 
Speaking of Michigan’s policies, Profes- 
sor Angell said that Honors students are 
expected to take Honors opportunities 
wherever they are offered and to per- 
form at a high level. The University of 
Oregon has adopted a similar policy for 
its new Honors college. Reed also re- 
quires certain parts of its program for 
all students on the assumption that most 
of them will become interested if the 
courses are properly taught. 

Some members took exception to this 
policy, feeling that it did not adequately 
provide for the student of outstanding 
ability in only a limited field. The answer 


3See below, page 25. 
4See id 





was that most Honors students are capa- 
ble of high level work in all fields and 
should be expected and required to de- 
velop their abilities broadly, The student 
with specialized talent, being exception- 
al, can be taken care of within the pro- 
gram by special provisions. This answer 
clearly did not satisfy the objectors, but 
the issue was not further pursued at this 
point. 


Should Honors students be segregated 
from the rest of the student body? Pro- 
fessor Ryf said that at Occidental the 
Honors students were not segregated on 
the theory that they were possible future 
leaders and needed association with the 
rest of the students. This infused the en- 
tire campus with an enlivened spirit. 
Partial segregation exists at North Caro- 
lina where, according to Professor Cam- 
eron, the freshman Honors students take 
most of their freshman courses together, 
but are otherwise not segregated from 
the rest of the student body. 

Swarthmore was cited by Professor 
MacLeod of Cornell as an institution at 
which there is nearly complete separa- 
tion of Honors and non-Honors students, 
although teachers have both Honors and 
regular courses and forty percent of the 
upperclass students are in Honors. Such 
segregation is good both for teacher and 
student—the teacher learning from the 
bright student, the student challenged by 
being in constant contact with others of 
like ability.’ 


How are Honors programs budgeted? 
This is one of the more difficult problems 
in the organization of an Honors pro- 
gram and hence was discussed at some 


Donal W. MacKinnon, “Identifying and Developing Creativity,” Selection and Educational Differen- 
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tiation: eet of a Conference held by the 
Berkeley ay, 5-89 


June, 1960) 23. 
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ied also dealt with this issue in his opening address. See THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May- 








length. Honors programs, it was admit- 
ted, are in many instances more expen- 
sive than regular classes. How then can 
they be justified or supported? Section- 
ing according to ability is no more ex- 
pensive than random sectioning, unless 
special privileges in size, staff, etc., are 
granted to the Honors sections. Profes- 
sor Weir of the University of Colorado 
asserted that departmental Honors and 
special sections do not create any par- 
ticular budgetary problem. The chief 
problem arises from the effort to get 
faculty members to give their time to 
general Honors courses. The answer, he 
suggested, was a special Honors instruc- 
tional budget which would enable the 
Honors program to reimburse depart- 
ments for time released to the Honors 
program. Such a budget of $185,000 a 
year has been requested at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

Another way to provide necessary 
funds for Honors programs, suggested 
by Dean English of the University of 
Missouri who had requested $101,000 for 
an Honors college, is to reduce the num- 
ber of courses offered within the entire 
institution, particularly eliminating those 
which play no essential part in fulfilling 
educational objectives. The trend toward 
larger classes in our universities can also 
be used as argument for supporting 
smaller classes in such special cases as 
Honors where they serve a particularly 
useful function, stated Dean McMurrin 
of the University of Utah. 

Still another solution is to reduce the 
frequency of class meetings while giving 
the students more credit for work done 
on their own, The faculty time thus 
saved could be devoted to Honors teach- 
ing. This suggestion, offered by Professor 
Savery of the University of British Co- 
lumbia, was based on the assumption 
that the faculty now spends too much 


time in routine classroom instruction. 

Dean Waggoner said that at Kansas 
the Honors program had funds to be 
used where necessary, but they found 
that when a department really wanted 
to participate in the Honors program it 
devised ways of doing so without calling 
for outside help. 

At Washington State University three 
new staff positions, valued at $8,000 
each, have been created and assigned to 
the Honors Council for use in any way 
deemed advisable. Professor Hacker ex- 
plained that in addition three positions 
are to be added each year as the needs 
of the Honors program grow. Money has 
been provided to launch the program 
and to offer fifteen to twenty under- 
graduate teaching assistantships. 

At Michigan there is no special Honors 
budget; the departments and the faculty 
have to be persuaded to give time from 
departmental duties. Professor Angell in- 
sisted, however, that the recruitment 
problem can in large part be solved by 
the administration’s promotion policy. If 
faculty members are given due credit for 
their participation in the Honors pro- 
gram, they will then be willing to give 
time from their departmental teaching 
and research tasks. Working under this 
policy the cost per student per year in 
the Honors program at Michigan comes 
to $165 more than the average instruc- 
tional cost of $500. The difference is 
largely accounted for by the outlay for 
smaller classes and by additional admin- 
istrative and counseling expenses. This 
figure of $665 did not seem unreasonable 
when compared with the amount ex- 
pended on the average engineering stu- 
dent at the University of Illinois, which, 
according to Professor Ormsby, is $1200 
per year. 

The real issue in budgeting, of course, 
is not the actual amounts expended on 
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Honors programs but whether the re- 
sults justify the diversion of scarce edu- 
cational resources from alternative uses. 
Stating that the final answer cannot be 
given until we know more about the 
effects of an Honors program, Professor 
MacLeod asked what Michigan was do- 
ing about evaluation. Professor Angell 
replied that the Carnegie Corporation 
had given Michigan a three-year grant, 
beginning in 1958, for research on its 
program. The research included a study 
of the selection process, an effort to de- 
velop a test of academic personality to 
see what factors other than grade-point 
averages in high school correlate with 
high academic success in college, and a 
survey of students—both Honors and 
non-Honors—and of the faculty to dis- 
cover their attitudes toward the pro- 
gram. Honors students are being com- 
pared with the non-Honors students 
whose level is just below that of Honors, 
and the current Honors students are be- 
ing compared with a comparable group 
of students in the class immediately pre- 
ceding the inauguration of the Honors 
program. In this latter study, 144 stu- 
dents from each class were matched on 
the basis of their performance on the 
Graduate Record Examination Area 
Tests. Results showed that the Honors 
group performed somewhat better after 
their first year in the program.® 
Elaborating further upon the true cost 
of an Hu.ors program, Dean Robertson 
pointed out that the costs of educating 
the lower fifteen percent of the student 
body are greater than the costs of edu- 
cating the upper ten percent. Professor 
Eddy said that Colorado State Univer- 


6See also Robert C. Ange 
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sity had found that its remedial sections 
cost thousands of dollars and had there- 
fore dropped these courses, diverting the 
funds to a superior student program.’ 


What is the relationship between the 
Honors programs and the graduate 
schools? Speaking first on the issue of 
acceleration versus more intensive un- 
dergraduate work, Professor Wadsworth 
of Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
UCLA stated that independent study 
might mean neglect of important areas 
of undergraduate work which becomes 
a problem in admission to graduate 
school. He also noted the difficulty of 
giving proper credit for undergraduate 
Honors work, particularly when this 
work is not sufficiently indicated on the 
transcript. Ideally the latter should indi- 
cate the extent of the student’s basic 
work in his field and the type of prepa- 
ration he has received in his Honors 
courses, 

Evidence that graduate schools will 
soon have to define more clearly their 
positions vis a vis Honors programs is 
found in the ever-increasing number of 
Honors program graduates who seem to 
be entering graduate school, a fact 
pointed out by Dean Robertson. Dean 
Wynn of the University of New Mexico 
said that he had noticed that more stu- 
dents from Honors programs were apply- 
ing for Woodrow Wilson and other grad- 
uate fellowships and that Honors teach- 
ers generally write recommendations 
with more personal knowledge of the 
student. Professor Cohen concurred with 
this opinion, asserting that the Honors 
office often knows more about the stu- 
nag e Honors Program,” The American Col- 


juences on Personality sponsored by the 
) 19-20. Professor Angell also reported on 
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dents than do the separate departments, 
and that its recommendations therefore 
can and should have much weight. He 
cited a study made at Loyola University* 
and the careers of the University of 
Colorado Honors graduates to prove the 
unusual success of Honors students in 


competition with others and the ten- . 


HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE LIAISON 


This panel examined the need to de- 
velop active cooperation between the 
high school and the college or univer- 
sity in ways which will provide better 
opportunities for the ablest students.’ 
They focused their attention on several 
concrete programs in which administra- 
tors, counselors and teachers in high 
schools and colleges are cooperating for 
the benefit of superior students. Difficul- 
ties sometimes encountered in attempts 
at effective liaison and in the task of im- 
proving the quality of courses at both 
levels were discussed, and suggestions 
were offered for overcoming some of 
these difficulties. 








dency for them to go on to graduate 
school. 


Having moved from selection to grad- 
uation in a wide-ranging discussion, this 
opening session set the stage for the 
more detailed exploration of further is- 
sues at the subsequent sessions. 


PANEL: 

Robert C. Angell, Dérector, Honors Council, 
University of Michigan 

Albert R. Kitzhaber, Director, Portland High 
School Curriculum Study 


Hugh G. Price, Chief, Bureau of Junior College 
Education, California State Department of 
Education 


J. W. Robson, Associate Dean, College of Let- 
ters and Science, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Recorder 


George R. Waggoner, Dean of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kansas; Chairman 


Dean Waggoner, in introducing the 
problem of liaison with high schools, con- 
trasted the little that is done for academ- 
ically talented students with the great 
and elaborate cultivation of the athlet- 
ically talented. He noted also that the 
stage of education in which the intel- 
lectually gifted find the largest duplica- 
tion and waste of effort comes in the 
senior year of high school and the fresh- 
man year of college. 

In California the sixty-two public 
junior colleges were authorized by the 
Legislature in 1959 to admit high school 
seniors from the top five percent of their 
classes for concurrent part-time study. 


8A summary of a report on the study will be published in a forthcoming issue of THE SUPERIOR STU- 


DENT. 


1This topic was the subject of the entire February, 1960, number of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT and is dis- 


cussed in reports of 
respectively. 


the preceding ICSS conferences in the January and October, 1959, issues, pages 9 and 15, 


An important phase of this topic, the identification of talent, is treated in a series of twelve pa presented in 
a new CEEB publication, The Search for Talent: Report of the Seventh Colloquium on College py ah me le 
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Dr. Price explained how the program got 
under way,’ its current status and future 
prospects. Last spring forty-four junior 
colleges had enrolled 897 seniors from 
128 high schools, each student taking one 
or two college courses in addition to his 
regular high school courses. Because 
nearly every high school in the state will 
eventually be in a district where there is 
a junior college, large numbers of capa- 
ble seniors will thus have access to col- 
lege courses. 

The experimental high school program 
on the Los Angeles campus of the Uni- 
versity of California was expanded this 
year to make room for about one hun- 
dred carefully selected seniors from 
eleven nearby high schools.’ Dean Rob- 
son reported that these students, enrolled 
in a variety of courses from anthropology 
to zoology and studying in classes with 
full-time university students, achieved 
a grade average at the end of the fall 
semester of B plus (3.4). The program 
has proved useful in smoothing the tran- 
sition from high school to college; in 
providing acceleration for some; in giv- 
ing opportunity to explore areas of in- 
terest, sometimes with a view toward de- 
ciding upon a field of concentration; and 
in acquainting all with a sample of the 
intellectual activities which are the life 
of a university. 





Dr. Kitzhaber directed attention to 
what he described as a more basic 
problem and a matter of importance not 
only to the ablest students but to all 
who continue their education beyond the 
secondary school; namely, the problem 
of improving the curriculum. He told of 
the study of high school and college cur- 
ricula made in Oregon by a group of 
fifty college professors.* Some of their 
conclusions are: 


1. There is need for a drastic revision 
of courses at both levels to secure sub- 
stantial, modern content and higher 
quality. 

2. Much of what is taught in the 
freshman and sophomore years of col- 
lege might well be given in high school. 


3. The time from the eleventh grade 
through the sophomore college year 
ought to be treated as a single unit for 
the purposes of liberal education. 


4, There is need especially for im- 
proving the quality of the education pro- 
vided for future high school teachers. 


5. In many fields the high school 
courses need to be up-graded, and for 
this purpose new text books will have to 
be written—texts in mathematics and sci- 
ence which emphasize principles rather 
than computation or technology, texts in 


2A pilot ee to test this empoed was undertaken in Sacramento and Stockton in 1958 and 1959. The 
ie costs 


Standard Oil mpany underwrote 


tockton. Their major conclusions were: 


. A full report on the prolect, which was deemed a success, was pre- 
swe by E. P. Reilly, Assistant Superintendent in Sacramento, and R. C 


. Robbins, Coordinator of Guidance in 


1) Capable twelfth-grade students can successfully undertake college work without impairing their high school 
work or interfering seriously with their participation in high school activities. 


Generally, 
ship roles in their own seni 


seniors can take advantage of such a program and still maintain activities and perform leader- 


ior classes. 
3) Capable high school students can do college work successfully and at a higher level than regular junior college 


students in simili 


ar courses. The table which follows demonstrates 


Percent Earning Indicated F ceca 


A B Cc 
Junior college students taking university parallel courses 13 25 40 190 i 


Advanced study high school students 


4) Enrollment in classes at the junior college is more effective 


least in meeting the objectives of the project: 


34% 31 26 
than classes held on the high school campus at 


orientation and introduction to college instruction and experience in 


college ee 
See Eli Sobel, ““UCLA’s Special Program for High School Students,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (November, 


1959) 14. 


4The original report of the Portland High School Curriculum Study was issued in thirteen parts but has not 
circulation. A boo 


been made available for general 


k version is being prepared for publication and a summary of 


Part I of the original appeared in the February, 1960, number of this newsletter (page 7). 
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foreign language which make use of 
twentieth century research in language 
study. Conflicts between high school and 
college people as to the aims of courses 
in English and in social studies need to 
be overcome, and some division of labor 
needs to be set. 


6. With respect to general objectives, 
learning, not life adjustment which can 
only be a by-product, must be the aim of 
academic courses in high school if qual- 
ity is to be significantly improved. 


Professor Angell described several 
means of liaison with high schools on 
behalf of superior students used by the 
University of Michigan. A professor, cur- 
rently Frank Copley of the Department 
of Classics, visits the high schools seek- 
ing to interest them in ability grouping 
and advanced placement.’ A summer 
orientation program brings high school 
graduates to the campus for testing and 
interviews, thereby facilitating the early 
selection of students for Honors work. 
Two-thirds of the Honors students are 
chosen at that time. Their names are 
then sent to the high schools as one 
means of increasing the awareness of the 
Michigan program.° 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, several representatives felt that 
in their localities school superintendents 


and high school principals are anything 
but enthusiastic about sending students 
to a college or university to take one or 
two courses. Rather ‘hey are sensitive 
to what they regard as implied criticism 
of the high school curriculum and teach- 
ing, and therefore tend to resist changes 
aimed at raising the level of intellectual 
opportunities. Other conferees, while ad- 
mitting many difficulties, believed that 
college and university people can achieve 
effective cooperation if they use tact, 
show a willingness to concern themselves 
with the high school enterprise, and 
have reasonable programs to offer.®* 

It can even be helpful for professors 
themselves (rather than working through 
administrators ) to deal with high school 
teachers directly, as was done at the 
University of British Columbia. Accord- 
ing to Professor Savery the professors’ 
efforts were well received and led to 
notable improvement in high school 
preparation for the university. 

Being concerned about the persistent 
problem of how to get more emphasis on 
subject-matter in the training of high 
school teachers, Professor Cohen asked 
about the considerable movement to- 
ward a master’s degree in teaching for 
subject-matter majors." Several partici- 
pants pointed out that when high school 
teachers return to a university in the 


5For a brief report on his visits see THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1959) 15. 
6See Robert C. Angell, “Selection of Students for Freshman Honors Programs,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


(February, 1960) 28 
6aTh 


e series of three TEPS (Teacher Education and Professional Standards) Conferences held since June, 1958, 


and now completed represented a signifi 


cant effort to close the long-existing and widening gap between professional 


educationists preoccupied with method and academicians concerned with their respective subject-matter fields. The 


series was a 


sions (see The Ed 


product of the cooperation of the NEA and a number of other academic associations such as the ACLS. 
The director of the ICSS attended the first of these conferences and wrote a report on the o 

ucation of Teachers: New Perspectives: 

Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand 


g day’s discus- 


a of the Second Bowling Green Conference, National 
S, 


National Education Association, 1958; pp. 3-16). 


At the third conference in San Diego, June 22-25, 1960, he offered the following recommendation to one of the 


groups, which it made a part of its r 


It is urgent to fuse and identi Ih the future teacher’s outlook the concept of professional educational compe- 

tence and the concept of excellence in the subject-matter fields. It is recommended that departments and 

schools of education vigorously cooperate in the many emerging Honors programs for abler students in insti- 

tutions of higher education; that “7 encourage the participation in such programs of their best education 
onor: 


majors. They could thus use such 


S$ programs to produce a core of students of education who might serve 


as models and examples to other future educators of the combination of subject-matter excellence and profes- 
sional expertise and responsibility. They could help in this way to generate that pride and rigor in their vocation 
of education which we seek to develop in future teachers. 

7See Ernest Stabler, “The Master of Arts in Teaching Idea” The Educational Record (July, 1960) 224-229. 
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summer they want to enroll in graduate 
courses so that they will obtain salary 
increases; but because they are some- 
times not prepared for graduate courses 
in the subjects they teach, especially if 
they teach chemistry or physics, they 
tend to take only further courses in 
education. A master’s degree toward 
which less advanced subject-matter 
courses apply may be a partial solution. 
There seemed to be general agreement 


HONORS STUDENTS VIEW 
THE TWO CULTURES’ 


Colloquium and Discussion 


of Honors 


On the second evening of the confer- 
ence a panel of students presented a 
sample Honors colloquium and an analy- 
sis of their Honors experience. The dis- 


1980) 11 and (Oncke 1osp is 
ary, an ° 
2Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
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throughout the discussion on the impor- 
tance of working closely with high school 
people in a variety of ways toward the 
end that their students and ours may 
have more solid preparation and earlier 
advancement into intellectually stimu- 
lating courses. The abler students may, 
by this continued joint effort, enjoy an 
intellectual adventure of high quality— 
the quality which should be characteris- 
tic of Honors programs. 


PANEL: 


Ivan Eastwood, Junior, Zoology, University of 
Kansas 

Howard Engelskirchen, Senior, English, Occi- 
dental College 

Carolyn Higgins, Senior, History, University of 
Colorado 

Ann Marsh, Senior, Mathematics-Physics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 

Dale Rogers Marshall, Graduate, Political Sci- 
ence, University of California (Undergraduate, 
Cornell) 

Hugh Petrie, Senior, Engineering-Business, Uni- 
versity of Colorado 

Margoret Reedy, Junior, Elementary Education, 
University of Oregon 

Norton Tennille, Sophomore, Latin, University 
of North Carolina 

Carolyn Thompson, Senior, Economics, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 

Paul Van Buren, Senior, Government, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota 

Hugh Witemeyer, Senior, English, University of 
Michigan 

William M. McCord, Assistant Dean of Human- 
ities and Science, Stanford University; Recorder 
Walter D. Weir, Director of Honors, University 
of Colorado; Chairman 


cussion first centered on the issues raised 
by C. P. Snow in The Two Cultures and 
the Scientific Revolution? and by Robert 
Oppenheimer in Tradition and Discov- 


els at preceding ICSS conferences are contained in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (Janu- 








ery.® The students focused their attention 
on the distinction made by Snow be- 
tween the “Two Cultures”—the scientific 
and humanistic. Most of the panel 
agreed that there were certain major 
gaps in understanding between literary 
intellectuals and scientists although some 
felt that this dichotomy was too “pat,” 
failing as it does to take into account 
other “cultures.” Mr. Witemeyer argued 
that the primary function of the literary 
intellectual is to defend contemporary 
society from the encroaching demands of 
a “materialistic” scientific culture. The 
gap between the cultures may be a 
saving grace, however, allowing the hu- 
manist to explore his proper realm—man 
and his values. Mr. Tennille supported 
this contention, noting that the proper 
duty of the humanist is to defend the 
cognitive and moral core of Hebraic- 
Hellenic civilization. Arguing against 
this view, Mrs. Marshall insisted that 
that core is now as much scientific as it 
is humanistic, thus making it highly de- 
sirable for the humanist to understand 
basic scientific concepts and to have a 
grasp of the scientific tradition. How- 
ever, she questioned whether the usual 
introductory laboratory courses in sci- 
ence were the best means of accomplish- 
ing this goal and asked whether courses 
in the philosophy and history of science 
might not be better. She admitted that 
her own training at Cornell had left 
major deficiencies in her knowledge of 
science. 

While agreeing in large measure with 
Mrs. Marshall, Mr. Petrie pointed out 
that unfortunately the paramount im- 
portance of rigorous training in science 
often leads to an emphasis on the train- 
ing alone. This militates against effective 
communication of the rich cultural, in- 





tellectual and moral aspects of science. 

Presenting another side of the ques- 
tion, Miss Thompson and others argued 
that scientists, even in their own voca- 
tions, face fundamental moral problems 
which would benefit from clarification 
by the humanistic disciplines. They 
urged that a concerted effort be made to 
teach the humanities to the scientist be- 
cause humanistic knowledge simply 
would not “rub off’ on the scientist 
through his casual excursions into the 
field. “Unscientism,” anti-scientism, and 
anti-humanism are equally mischievous, 
said Miss Marsh. Humanist and scientist 
must converge in education and in the 
central pursuits of our culture, Miss Hig- 
gins added. 

When asked to define the respective 
roles of science and humanities in mod- 
ern culture, the students said that the 
humanities provide continuity with the 
past while science offers the power to 
control the future if we use it wisely. 

Taking a contrary view, Mr. Van 
Buren questioned the value of humani- 
ties. We must turn to the realistic needs 
of humanity today, he said, Concern for 
values can begin only after gross human 
wants are satisfied and to satisfy them 
we need modern science and technology. 
As Snow pointed out, an inescapable 
problem for us in America is the under- 
developed countries. They need our sci- 
ence and technology. The mature prob- 
lems of values will emerge for them only 
after basic needs are satisfied. 


This view was in turn challenged by 
several students, who argued that under- 
developed peoples were equally con- 
cerned with values and needed accord- 
ingly a deeper acquaintance with the in- 
tellectual, aesthetic and moral traditions 
of mankind. 


8ACLS Annual Lecture, 1959, in ACLS Newsletter, Vol. X, No. 8 (October, 1959) 3-19. 
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It was then asked whether science it- 
self can provide a basis for values. The 
most outspoken defender of the human- 
istic view, Mr. Tennille, answered with 
a flat “no,” but was not supported by 
Miss Higgins, who noted that insofar as 
science has the power to change the hu- 
man situation, it compels a change in 
values. Mr. Witemeyer suggested that 
science does offer some guidance in the 
formulation of values, for example 
through its emphasis on respect for 
truth. 

At this point the faculty members were 
invited to ask questions about the stu- 
dents’ experience in Honors programs. 
In a striking demonstration of the vigor 
of the initial discussion, the questions 
and comments were first as much on the 
issues raised by the panel as they were 
on Honors. 

Scientists among the conferees, per- 
haps piqued by some of the student com- 
ments, argued that the humanists on the 
panel had revealed a noticeable lack of 
knowledge of basic aspects of science. 

Professor Wadsworth of UCLA com- 
mented that scientists generally were 
more concerned with humanities than 
vice versa, but that social scientists were 
least concerned with science. 

The problem of communication be- 
tween scientists and non-scientists was 
again raised. Mrs. Marshall argued that 
the difficulty arose from the fact that to 
know science you must do science. Mr. 
Tennille commented that Oppenheimer 
was able to communicate so richly about 
science because of his humanistic train- 
ing. Professor Paul of Cal. Tech. agreed, 
adding that Oppenheimer can talk to 
laymen about science because he talks 
about fundamentals, whereas the young- 
ér scientists seem unable to do this. 

In response to questions, a discussion 
ensued among the students concerning 


id 


the benefits which they received from 
participating in Honors programs and 
the qualities which distinguished Honors 
courses from the usual college offerings. 
Among these were: 


1. The opportunity for direct contact 
with enthusiastic, exciting teachers. Such 
teachers, Miss Marsh said, were those 
who gave the impression of liking teach- 
ing, students and their subject. Mr. En- 
gelskirchen suggested that teachers 
seemed at their best when they were 
teaching outside their specialty and 
joined with the students in a search for 
knowledge. 


2. The contacts with other able, intel- 
ligent and creative students which takes 
place in small Honors classes. This was 
contrasted with the “pooling of ignor- 
ance” in regular classes. 


8. The interdisciplinary character of 
Honors courses leading to broader intel- 
lectual horizons. 


4. The opportunity for close contact 
with professors and the excitement of 
doing research and working with them. 


5. The relief from ordinary routines 
and requirements. 

6. The sense of being treated like pro- 
fessional scholars by instructors, 

7. The rigorous examination of as- 
sumptions and generally held values. 

8. The constant challenge from both 
teachers and fellow students to work to 
full capacity. As Miss Reedy put it, in 
Honors classes even “A” papers are criti- 
cized. Because he feels the teacher cares 
about the quality of his work, the stu- 
dent tries to surpass his own previous 
performance. 

There was general agreement that the 
panel members had, both by their own 
comments and by example, given a new 
view of the educational benefits of Hon- 
ors programs. 


























TEACHING IN HONORS 


Good teaching carried out under the 
most favorable circumstances with the 
best students in a particular institution 
lies at the heart of an Honors program. 
No program deserves the name of Honors 
which does not attract the best teachers 
on the faculty and elicit imaginative and 
inspired teaching from them. These prop- 
ositions are readily accepted; the prob- 
lems arise in determining what kind of 
teaching good students need and re- 
spond to, what kind of person makes a 
good Honors teacher, and how good 
teachers are induced to teach in Honors. 

At the end of the preceding panel the 
students gave their answers to the first 
problem. 

Recognizing that it is easier to be 
precise about the kinds of techniques 
used by good teachers than to define the 
qualities of a good teacher, Professor 
Quint opened the discussion with a num- 
ber of questions about the colloquium 
technique, referring to it as the method 
which seems most fully to embody the 
desirable characteristics of Honors teach- 
ing.’ He asked: 

1. How is a colloquium distinguished 
from a course which simply has a small 
number of students or from an informal 
bull session? 





PANEL: 

Edwin Garlan, Professor of Philosophy, Reed 
College 

Lucian Marquis, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Oregon 

Robert S. Ryf, Chairman, Honors Council, Occi- 
dental College; Recorder 

Ivan Eastwood, Junior, Zoology, University of 
Kansas 

Margaret Reedy, Junior, Elementary Education, 
University of Oregon 

Hugh Witemeyer, Senior, English, University 
of Michigan ‘ 

Howard H. Quint, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Chairman 


2. What is the optimum number of 
faculty members for a colloquium? 

8. Should a colloquium be built 
around a specific theme or be free-wheel- 
ing, following the interests of the stu- 
dents and the teachers? 

4. Should the student membership of 
the colloquium be drawn from the sci- 
ences, humanities and social sciences? 
Should professional school students be 
included in liberal arts colloquia and 
vice versa? 

5. Should departments give credit for 
interdisciplinary colloquia and courses? 

Addressing himself to the first of these 
questions and drawing on the experience 
at Reed where the senior colloquium 
was established in 1949, Professor Gar- 
lan identified four distinguishing features 
of a Reed colloquium: 1) it is interde- 
partmental, 2) the responsibility for 
raising issues and carrying on the dis- 
cussion rests on the students, 3) it aims 
to expose the students to alternative 
views on vital issues and to encourage 
them to formulate and knowledgeably 
defend their own points of view, and 
4) the range of subject matter and per- 
spective is broader than the more in- 
tensive approach of regular courses. 

Although students in the colloquia at 


1A future issue of this newsletter will be devoted to Honors colloquia. 
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Reed are drawn from all disciplines, the 
difficulties in using this technique stem 
neither from the inability of students 
from different disciplines to communi- 
cate nor from the emergence of radical 
differences which cannot be reconciled. 
Rather there is among the students, 
whatever their major fields, a common 
vagueness and indifference to basic issues 
and social responsibility. The result is 
that they tend to shift emphasis to prob- 
lems of individual alienation and the 
like. Professor Garlan attributed the fear 
of “big questions” to highly developed 
critical attitudes which made students 
suspicious of “issues” and to the temper 
of the times which generally discourages 
commitment. 

This situation led the Reed faculty to 
ask whether commitment is desirable, 
whether it is valid to seek its conscious 
realization in a course, and whether it 
is possible, in a colloquium or any other 
course, to evoke concern for vital issues. 
Reed’s affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions led to an exploration of techniques 
and content, out of which came a deci- 
sion to use as the main readings the best 
books on basic issues written within the 
last seventy-five years. Entire texts rather 
than selections were to be assigned as a 
means of insuring attention to the full 
development of the theme of each book. 
It was expected that by the time they 
were seniors, colloquium members 
would have acquired such competence 
in reading that discussion could proceed 
from the text to the issues raised without 
having to devote inordinate class time to 
textual analysis. 

A faculty evaluation of the colloquium 
revealed, in general, that all but, sur- 
prisingly, the humanists thought that 
discussion of the problems of modern 
man in society was valuable for their 
majors. The humanists were indifferent 
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or hostile on the grounds that their stu- 
dents for the most part confronted these 
same issues and works in regular depart- 
mental courses and did not need the col- 
loquium. There was some feeling, also, 
that the objectives of the colloquium 
should be sought throughout the entire 
college environment on a more informal 
basis. It was particularly felt that if the 
college had not achieved a confrontation 
with ultimate questions in its whole pro- 
gram it could not do so in a single course 
in the final year. 

Professor Marquis then discussed the 
University of Oregon’s interdisciplinary 
sophomore course in the study of society. 
The students read several accounts of a 
past event, such as a mine disaster or 
election campaign. These accounts in- 
clude literary works also since it has 
been found that the students respond 
best to them. (Professor Garlan reported 
that Reed has had similar experience. ) 
They then prepare papers on how each 
of the social sciences would study the 
event and the problems it raises. After 
class discussion, a second paper on the 
same topic is prepared. 

In answer to the charge that such a 
course fosters dilettantism, Professor 
Marquis said that this was not something 
to be feared at early stages of a student’s 
development. Intellectual excitement, 
generated at this time, fosters pursuit of 
greater rigor thereafter. In further de- 
fense of the general Honors course, he 
and Professor Garlan pointed out that 
these are, after all, courses in general 
education and are always taken in con- 
junction with courses in a major field in 
which disciplinary rigor is supposedly 
demanded. Furthermore, an important 
part of an Honors course is the writing 
of papers in which high standards of 
thought and writing are expected. 

Following along this same line, Pro- 











fessor Cohen asked the students on the 
panel whether there was any difference 
between the way one reads for an or- 
dinary course and for an Honors course. 
Miss Reedy replied that for Honors one 
cannot skim as one does normally. 
Greater depth is required because, as 
Mr. Witemeyer put it, in an Honors 
course the student feels threatened by 
other students. He knows he will be 
called upon by his peers to defend his 
statements and so must know his mate- 
rials more thoroughly. The teacher in 
the colloquium sets the standard of dis- 
cussion and keeps the students directed 
to a particular issue, according to Miss 
Reedy, and thus gives it a vigor and 
rigor lacking in informal bull sessions. 

She also repeated her earlier comment 
that the teacher who knows his subject 
too well is often dull. This and other 
comments reflecting on the expert’s quali- 
fications as a teacher disturbed Professor 
Wadsworth, observer for the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation from UCLA. Dull- 
ness, he claimed, comes from static learn- 
ing which is never a characteristic of the 
true expert. Professor Drum of Long 
Beach State College supported Professor 
Wadsworth in his concern and wondered 
whether fear of the expert reflected a 
kind of anti-intellectualism among both 
students and faculties, or whether there 
was perhaps an unwillingness to face up 
to the rigors demanded by a discipline. 
It seemed clear to most of the conferees, 
however, that the students on the panel 
before them were of the type that aims 
at expertise. 

Turning attention to recruitment of 
faculty, Professor Marquis asked how 
teachers were to be attracted into Honors 
work in view of the current tendency to 
give recognition and promotion primarily 
to the researcher. Does commitment to 
Honors teaching force one to sacrifice 





the chance for professional recognition 
and academic promotion? 

Elaborating on this point, Dean Katz 
of the University of Washington asked 
how one can make participation in Hon- 
ors respectable for a research-oriented 
faculty, particularly in those fields where 
disciplinary ties are of the strongest. He 
cited the case of a distinguished scholar 
who recently told a younger faculty 
member that his basic commitment was 
to his discipline, not to the university or 
to teaching. If this attitude should pre- 
vail, Honors programs will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to persuade specialists 
to devote their energies to teaching. 
Even more difficult will be the task of 
engaging the specialist in courses which 
invite him to go beyond the limits of his 
specialty. The greater the emphasis on 
specialization, the more the specialists 
fear to enter unfamiliar territory. This 
poses an acute problem for the inter- 
disciplinary Honors course. 

In answer, Professor Garlan noted that 
even specialists are regularly in their 
personal lives involved in actions and de- 
cisions outside the areas of their com- 
petence. They must be encouraged to 
become similarly involved in the class- 
room. It should be pointed out to them 
that they come into such courses not 
primarily as experts but as more mature 
learners able to give guidance to grow- 
ing young minds. 

Good men are willing to devote them- 
selves to teaching when they believe that 
the administration values good teaching, 
observed Dean Robertson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The administration’s 
values are revealed most directly and 
publicly in the decisions it makes on pro- 
motions. Where good teachers are pro- 
moted on the same basis as good scholars, 
Honors programs are less likely to have 
recruitment problems. It would seem, 
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however, that the dichotomy is usually a 
forced one and that the scholar-teacher 
is the needed type in Honors. 

There was widespread feeling that the 
sciences present the greatest problem in 
the organization of an Honors program. 
In recognition of their special problems, 
the scientists at the conference met to- 
gether and then presented their views 
during this session. Speaking for the 
group, Professor Cameron of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina said that the prob- 
lem, as was to be expected, lies not so 
much in the preparation of Honors 
courses for science majors as in the 
provision of satisfactory offerings for 
non-majors. Scientists are concerned with 
the education of professionals. They have 
little interest in science courses for the 
non-scientists and little confidence in 
their ability to formulate such courses. 
Furthermore, many feel that it is point- 
less or impossible to teach about science. 
Science is learned by “doing” science, as 
one of the student panel had earlier in- 
sisted. Dean Waggoner of the University 
of Kansas agreed and said that there 
should, therefore, not be special science 
courses for non-science majors.” 

Professor Cohen pointed out that sev- 





eral institutions had courses in mathe- 
matics and science for non-scientists 
which seem to be going well. He cited 
Stanford’s course under Professor Suppes 
in the quantitative aspects of the be- 
havioral sciences, the University of 
Michigan’s interdisciplinary course in the 
sciences® and Yale’s directed studies in 
science.* These and other courses sug- 
gest that it is possible to do things in 
science with Honors students which can- 
not be done with the average student. To 
accept a negative view would, he said, 
make science inaccessible to many of 
our best students at a time when the 
demands of our culture require deeper 
insight into science by creative minds 
and prospective leaders in all fields. 

Throughout the whole of this discus- 
sion there was an implicit acceptance of 
the notion that teaching was the central 
issue in Honors. On the quality of the 
teaching rests the quality of the whole 
Honors program. Each institution will 
necessarily evolve its own techniques 
and face its own problems, yet ideas and 
experience can be fruitfully exchanged 
and a consensus reached on the aims to 
be realized and the quality to be sought 
in good Honors teaching.° 








SOLOMON KATZ, Dean of Arts and Sciences at THE UNIVERSITY OF WASH- 
INGTON has appointed a Committee on Honors Programs. The chairman is WILLIAM 
C. GRUMMEL (Classics). Other members are: ARTHUR F. SMULLYAN (Philosophy); 
DONALD W. TREADGOLD (History); JOHN VERRALL (Music); TREAVOR J. 
McMINN (Mathematics); and WILLIAM PHILLIPS, Assistant Dean of Arts and 





2Dean pS enand helped samniee an NSF sponsored conference held at the Universit of Kansas last May 

“Special Undergraduate = and Mathematics in Large Universities.” e report of the con- 
beenen is available from Dean Wa 

See — Palfrey, “Science for ea bebines Majors,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (May-June, 1960) 9 

3See F. Howard and “An ental Interdisciplinary Course in Science for Gifte Non-Science 
Majors,” THE SUPERIOR STUDE May; une, 1960) 3. That issue contains an index to articles and notes on 
science, >» and en momuing t earlier issues of the oe ( bak 

4See H. G. Cassidy, * “Directed tudies | in Science,” THE SUPERIOR ENT i Nevember, 1959) 9. 
5See John Hicks, “Honors Teaching,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT ( ApH 1960) 2 
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COLLEGE, DEPARTMENTAL 
AND ALL-UNIVERSITY 
HONORS 


When an Honors program of any di- 
mensions is proposed on a campus ques- 
tions arise concerning the relationship 
among the participating units: the de- 
gree of autonomy or interdependence 
among them; the role of the departments 
in general Honors; the relationship be- 
tween general and departmental Honors; 
whether general Honors within an all- 
university program should primarily be 
in the liberal arts college; the degree of 
participation of faculty members from 
different schools; and the participation 
of members from professional schools in 
the liberal arts general Honors program 
and vice versa. 

The panelists dealt with these ques- 
tions indirectly by brief descriptions of 
the organization of programs in their 
respective institutions.’ 

Professor Etcheson, as first panelist, 
described the Honors program in the 
College of Business Administration at 
the University of Washington. He 
sketched its brief history—its budgetless 





University of New Mexico Jansen 





PANEL: 


Harry Aron, Chairman, Honors Program Com- 
mittee, Sacramento State College 

Sherwood Cummings, Honors Seminar Director, 
University of South Dakota 

Warren W. Etcheson, Director of Honors, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, University of 
Washington 

Sidney L. Gulick, Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
San Diego State College; Recorder 

H. T. Koplin, Director, Honors College, Univer- 
sity of Oregon 

Ann Marsh, Senior, Mathematics-Physics, Uni- 
versity of Kansas 

Norton Tennille, Sophomore, Latin, University 
of North Carolina 

Paul Van Buren, Senior, Government, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota 

Dudley Wynn, Dean of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Chairman 


beginning with faculty time made avail- 
able through squeezing other classes un- 
til success brought the allocation of a 
faculty position. He then outlined the 
mechanics of the program: thirty juniors 
and seniors (three percent of the classes ) 
are invited to participate; one-third to 
one-half of the staff are recruited from 
outside the college; the content of the 
Honors work is interdisciplinary and 
taught in colloquia with the instructor 
essentially a referee. Among examples of 
themes developed, he cited: “Human 
Ideals and Business Behavior”; “The Im- 
pact of World Religions on Business 
Ethics”; and “Contemporary World 
Problems.” 

Professor Cummings delineated the 
evolution of a simple Honors program 
at the University of South Dakota. It be- 
gan with the too-familiar story: a presen- 
tation of an Honors program in 1955 and 
its rejection by the faculty. But two years 
later, following in particular Professor 
Cohen’s “fabulous pep-talk,” the program 


1For fuller accounts of each of the programs ae the following issues of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT: 


University of Oregon (March, 


960 
Sacramento State College (Make 1960) 12. 
University of South Dakota (April, 1958) 7 


University of Washington (December, 1959) 5 
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found acceptance—initially, a seminar 
for juniors and seniors, using outside 
speakers, After one year’s trial, the fac- 
ulty adopted the “Honors curriculum,” 
with twenty hours in each of three divi- 
sions of the college. Special sections for 
superior students have been provided in 
lower division courses in English, his- 
tory, mathematics and government. The 
program “grew like a flower.” 

The third panelist, gifted with a pun- 
gency of phrase, asserted that their pro- 
gram was “smuggled into the catalog” 
at Sacramento State College, Professor 
Aron explained the somewhat compli- 
cated pattern there, with three lower di- 
vision pro-seminars of six units apiece, 
each taught by two professors, and three 
upper division pro-seminars of three 
units each, in the fields of social science, 
humanities, and natural sciences-mathe- 
matics. Students apply these twenty- 
seven units to the forty-five units re- 
quired in general education. Selection 
is based on the entrance examination 
(eighth and ninth stanines on the 
SCAT), on grade-point average, inter- 
view, and recommendation. Invitation to 
enter the program is extended by the 
Honors committee. In addition to the 
pro-seminars, the Honors program in- 
volves six units of independent study, 
two units in a senior forum, and six 
units awarded for a baccalaureate com- 
prehensive examination covering the stu- 
dent’s entire college course. Special privi- 
leges are granted to Honors students: 
freshmen may enter upper division 
classes (subject to the instructor’s ap- 
proval), Honors students have a special 
room for study and they may register 
early. 

The Honors College at the University 
of Oregon, scheduled to begin opera- 
tions this fall, builds on an experience of 
over thirty years in Honors work, ex- 
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plained Professor Koplin. On the basis 
of his college entrance examination score, 
any student in the top ten percent may 
enter the four-year program. He will 
take one-third to one-half of his work in 
special courses, the rest in regular uni- 
versity courses. Honors courses are open 
only to Honors students, who must take 
the entire package. Since the program 
has heavy requirements in breadth, stu- 
dents in the professional schools, where 
the program is tight, will find Honors 
work difficult to undertake. Special pro- 
vision is being made for them to par- 
ticipate for only two years. Liberal arts 
students are not offered this option. De- 
partmental Honors will be dropped in 
the liberal arts but continued in the pro- 
fessional schools. 

Dean Wynn, commenting that the pro- 
gram at New Mexico was much like that 
just described in Oregon, mentioned that 
Honors programs were finding support 
in colleges other than the arts and sci- 
ences. In addition, some of their faculty 
feel they have something to contribute 
to the liberal arts, e.g., engineers—the 
study of technology; business faculty— 
the mechanisms and principles of an in- 
dustrial economy. 

In the general discussion comments 
and questions swung out over a large 
range, coming back repeatedly to cer- 
tain items and then taking off tangen- 
tially like a startled jackrabbit. 

Counseling was one subject which did 
arise again and again. Professor Hand of 
the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, expressed the view that students 
deserved a “decent obscurity” free from 
excessive attention and the pressure of 
the dossier; while another participant 
contended that effective rapport between 
student and counselor was the best gift 
of the Honors program. 

In some programs each student has a 
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special Honors adviser in addition to 
his major adviser. At the University of 
Kansas, Dean Waggoner asked the mem- 
bers of the central college administra- 
tive committee to serve as advisers, thus 
helping the administration focus on the 
needs of the Honors students. Comment- 
ing on the Kansas system from the stu- 
dent perspective, Miss Marsh said that 
having as advisers the most important 
people on campus makes the student feel 
important and want to live up to the ex- 
pectations of the program. In her view 
the advising system was the most in- 
fluential part of Honors. 

_ Professor Cohen commented that the 
evocation of excellence at such places as 
Yale, Princeton and Harvard can be 
emulated at the state universities in an 
Honors program. A sound program re- 
quires intimate counseling by faculty 
advisers and the remorseless vigilance of 
the Honors director and his staff to in- 
sure good counseling. A non-teaching, 
professional, full-time counselor or two 
will not do, though consultation with 
them by the Honors counselors can be 
valuable. 

The remainder of the discussion 
touched upon so many topics that it 
may best be summarized by reporting 
some of the more interesting questions 
and replies: 

1. WHAT SHOULD BE THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE HONORS COUNCIL OR COMMITTEE 
AND HOW LARGE SHOULD IT BE? The an- 
swers ranged from three-man commit- 
tees, one representative being elected 
from each division, to large all-university 
councils appointed by the deans. These 
last may be supplemented by a council 
in each participating school. 

2. HOW MUCH POWER SHOULD THE 
COUNCIL HAVE AND HOW IS IT OBTAINED? 
Although powers of the Council may be 
spelled out in faculty legislation, effec- 





tive power seems to be assumed as need 
arises and is exercised until it conflicts 
with other interests in the university. 
Some power is derived from control over 
an Honors budget and judicious use 
thereof. The important factor, one mem- 
ber asserted, is not the absolute amount 
of the budget but its use in order to 
exert leverage when needed. The ideal 
arrangement is to have ample funds but 
limited and controlled distribution. 

3. SHOULD STUDENTS WITH POOR ACA- 
DEMIC RECORDS BUT APPARENT ABILITY BE 
ADMITTED? A few such students in a 
lively class can be amalgamated, but too 
many have a dampening effect. At one 
institution low achievers who impressed 
their classmates as of potential Honors 
quality were identified by Honors stu- 
dents and brought into the program, with 
excellent results. 

4, WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF HONORS 
CLASSES ON TEACHING IN OTHER CLASSES? 
Several commented on the improvement 
in all instruction after the institution of 
an Honors program. Teachers carry over 
methods and enthusiasm and acquire a 
keener sense of what can be expected 
even from average students. As one 
speaker said, Honors work is what we 
should be aiming at for all our students. 
Professor Weir of the University of Colo- 
rado mentioned a carry-over of opti- 
mism—in Honors we learn what we can 
expect from all, not just from the best, 
students who are generally underrated. 
He felt that further research is needed 
to evaluate the full spill-over effect of 
Honors. 

An unexpected dividend from Honors 
at the University of South Dakota, Pro- 
fessor Cummings reported, was a more 
respectful attitude toward the university 
both within and outside the institution, 
as students and community took notice 
of the Honors program. 
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5. DO HONORS PROGRAMS’ REALLY 
ACHIEVE THE RESULTS CLAIMED FOR THEM? 
The worth of any educational endeavor 
is largely a matter of faith, said Dean 
Robertson, but at the University of 
Michigan this faith is substantiated by 
such evidence as the increasing number 
of better students entering the program, 
the higher grade-point averages attained, 
and the many more graduate fellowships 
granted to Honors students. (The ques- 
tion of evaluation was further discussed 
during the final session. ) 


FINAL SESSION 


Steering Committee Report, 
Summary and 
Concluding Discussion 


In opening the final session, the Chair- 
man, Vice Chancellor Fretter, took note 
of the interest expressed by the con- 
ferees in the Honors situation at the 
University of California. He explained 
that in 1958 an upperclass Honors pro- 
gram in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence was adopted on the Berkeley cam- 
pus and will become effective in all de- 
partments this September. In 1958 also 
a statewide committee on Honors was 
appointed, of which Vice Chancellor Ed- 
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This meeting was lively, provocative, 
productive. The three student panelists 
contributed greatly to the discussion by 
their frank yet tactful evaluation of their 
first-hand experience with Honors pro- 
grams. Though the topics discussed were 
diverse, no simple score on questions 
answered or problems solved can be 
given. If this reporter is representative, 
each conferee took home much that he 
will find useful as he explores, debates 
and pushes an Honors program in his 
own. institution. 


William B. Fretter, Vice Chancellor, University 
of California, Berkeley; Chairman 

Norman D. Kurland, Associate Director, ICSS; 
Summarizer 

STEERING COMMITTEE: 

Robert D. Clark, Dean of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Chairman 

Harry Aron, Chairman, Honors Program Com- 
mittee, Sacramento State College 

W. Francis English, Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Missouri 

Sidney L. Gulick, Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
San Diego State College 

James H. Robertson, Assistant Dean of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan 

J. Wesley Robson, Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 

Robert S. Ryf, Chairman, Honors Council, Occi- 
dental College 

Cecil G. Taylor, Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
Louisiana State University 


ward Strong, a member of the ICSS 
executive committee and now on sab- 
batical leave, was made chairman. In a 
report presented last spring, the com- 
mittee recommended a full four-year 
general and departmental Honors pro- 
gram for all five campuses, 

At the present time the State-wide 
Committee on Educational Policy is con- 
sidering the proposal. The Northern and 
Southern Sections are divided on a num- 
ber of questions, such as whether the 
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program should include the first two 
years, the need for Honors programs with 
a student body already highly selected, 
the advisability of removing the best 
students from sections, and the effective- 
ness of selection procedures for enter- 
ing freshmen. 


STEERING COMMITTEE REPORT 


Dean Clark, reporting for the Steer- 
ing Committee, made the following rec- 
ommendations: 


l. A Western States Committee on 
Honors should be formed to coordinate 
Honors efforts in the region covered by 
the conference. 


2. Sub-committees should be formed, 
organized by regions or types of institu- 
tions, for example: a California State 
College Clearing House on Honors.’ Ex- 
isting regional organizations such as the 
Northwest Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation and the Utah Conference on High- 
er Education should be encouraged to 
establish standing committees on Honors. 

3. Professional and scholarly organ- 
izations should be urged to give atten- 
tion to superior students in their respec- 
tive areas by creating standing commit- 
tees on Honors programs and devoting a 
session to the subject at forthcoming 
annual meetings. 

Acceptance of these recommendations 
was formally moved and their adoption 
approved. The conference then named 
the following as members of the Western 
Committee: 

Robert D. Clark, Dean of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Chairman 

Harry Aron, Chairman, Honors Program, Sacra- 
mento State College 

W. Francis English, Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Missouri 


Edwin N. Garlan, Professor of Philosophy, Reed 
College 


Solomon Katz, Dean of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Washington 

William M. McCord, Assistant Dean of Human- 
ities and Science, Stanford University 

Sterling M. McMurrin, Dean of Letters and 
Science, University of Utah 

R. A. Nisbet, Dean of Letters and Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside 

Edward Strong, Vice Chancellor, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Dudley Wynn, Dean of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Professor Kurland then presented the 
following analysis of the panel sessions: 

The conference began with Robert 
Angell’s statement on “Issues in Honors” 
and “issues” continued to be the theme 
of the conference. Although a great 
variety of issues were raised, they tended 
to revolve around four basic questions: 

1. What kind of students are Honors 
programs concerned with and how are 
they found? 

2. What are the objectives of an Hon- 
ors program? 

3. How are these objective achieved? 

4. Who does the Honors teaching and 
how can they do it most effectively? 

Out of the discussion the general shape 
of answers emerged in spite of occasional 
controversy or lack of information. The 
adequacy of the answers made it clear 
that to wait until fuli or final solutions 
to all problems are available is, at this 
state of the developments in Honors, an 
evasion and no valid basis for delay. 
Solutions emerge out of the will to begin 
on the active, piecemeal confrontation 
of problems as they arise. 

We do know, after all, for whom Hon- 
ors programs are intended—the top stu- 
dents in each institution, whether they 
be the top two, five or fifteen percent. 
Procedures for selecting these students 


1A proposal for such “s clearin: ious was adopted by representatives of the California State Colleges present 


at the meeting. P:ofessor Harry 





on of Sacramento State College was selected as chairman. 
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are available and there is strong agree- 
ment that selection should take place 
early—through high school cooperation 
where possible. Early selection forces the 
college to concern itself with the high 
schools and the quality of their college 
preparatory programs. 

On the aims of Honors there was, un- 
derstandably, less agreement. It was 
clear that the basic aim was to make pos- 
sible the fuller development of the tal- 
ents of the most able students. Whether 
this development was to be in the direc- 
tion of greater competence in a special 
field of endeavor or broader and deeper 
understanding of fundamental human 
and intellectual problems was an issue 
upon which there was division of opin- 
ion. Departmental Honors tend to serve 
the one end, general Honors the other; 
but the evidence from programs already 
launched is that these are compatible 
with each other and, indeed, are mutual- 
ly re-enforcing. 

The question of how to achieve the 
one or the other of these Honors ob- 
jectives was answered in a variety of 
ways reflecting the range of institutions, 
specialties and student bodies represent- 
ed. Good teaching was identified by 
everyone as an essential ingredient and 
its nature explored. While the colloqui- 
um was stressed as a key method, often 
misunderstood, the other devices com- 
monly used are acceleration, special sec- 
tions, special departmental and interdis- 
ciplinary courses, summer programs, 
theses, intellectual autobiographies, in- 
dependent study and research, tutorials, 
comprehensive examinations, and special 
counseling.” The decision as to which 
combination is to be employed depends 
upon the objectives and the resources, 
both financial and human, available on 
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a particular campus. 

It was clear that the conference could 
have spent many more hours profitably 
discussing the methods and intellectual 
content necessary to make teaching of 
Honors quality, although even then it 
might have missed some of the intangi- 
bles which excite and inspire a young 
mind to achieve to its fullest capacity. 

The variety of administrative struc- 
tures which were described during the 
sessions demonstrated that wherever 
there was a determination to do some- 
thing for superior students, appropriate 
arrangements could be worked out—“ap- 
propriate” because the Honors college 
which works at Michigan State and, we 
hope, will work at the University of 
Oregon may not be right at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan or at Oregon State. 


Finally, although the qualities that 
make a good teacher were elusive, some 
identifiable characteristics of the Honors 
teacher did emerge. He is the faculty 
member devoted as much or more to 
teaching than to research in the narrow 
sense. It was implicit in what the con- 
ferees said, and explicit in the students’ 
remarks, that the good Honors teacher 
is one who is engaged in the search for 
understanding and is willing and able 
to share in this search with his students. 
He bucks departmental rigidities and in- 
stitutional inertia in order to perform a 
function which he believes to be im- 
portant. He must be willing, it seems, to 
combat a tradition of separation of dis- 
ciplines and decreasing communication 
between them and to cope with the tend- 
ency to find academic virtue solely in 
research, publication or graduate teach- 
ing. He is, ideally, the scholar-teacher, 
embodying the highest values of the in- 
stitution and able to inspire his students 


cyt the ICSS recommendations for a full Honors program in THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 
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to strive for the greatest excellence of 
which they are capable in whatever line 
of study or action they may pursue. 


CONCLUDING DISCUSSION ON EVALUATION 


Upon the conclusion of Professor Kur- 
land’s remarks the conference turned to 
the inevitable final topic—evaluation.* 
However, before the discussion could get 
fairly into exploration of specific studies 
and techniques, a conferee raised the 
question of the goals and standards in 
terms of which programs are evaluated. 
One participant replied that Honors 
programs are concerned with intangibles 
which resist precise and objective analy- 
Sis, a point of view which was immedi- 
ately challenged as an excuse for avoid- 
ing evaluation. 

Such caution is not an evasion, an- 
swered Dean Robertson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. If research on Honors 
is to be significant we must be sure the 
right factors are evaluated and sufficient 
time is taken to gauge the long-term ef- 
fects. The absence of current evaluation 
studies is, however, no excuse for inac- 
tion. Elaborate research is not required 
to demonstrate the urgency of present 
problems in higher education or the 
contribution that Honors programs make 
to their solution. Such programs are 
part of the effort to restore standards 
which have been eroded over the past 
fifteen or more years. They should be 
viewed not as new undertakings but as 
a return to methods and aims of instruc- 
tion once commonplace in the more 
highly selective universities or as appli- 
cations of the best current practices to 
more institutions and to the better stu- 
dents everywhere. Viewed in this way, if 


anything needs justification it is the non- 
Honors approach to the needs of superior 
students. 

It is wrong, however, to say that there 
is not enough evaluation, Professor 
Cohen said. Evaluation of a most mean- 
ingful kind is constantly being done by 
faculty members themselves. Many know 
with a high degree of validity which of 
their endeavors are bearing fruit, which 
not. Much standardized educational re- 
search, he averred, is undertaken for the 
comfort of administrators and to justify 
budgets, yet objective evaluation must 
supplement our subjective approaches as 
rapidly as now maturing research tech- 
niques become available.‘ 

The nearly unanimous approval of 
Honors programs by Honors graduates 
was another important form of subjective 
evaluation put in evidence by Professor 
Drum of Long Beach State College. Such 
unanimity can be contrasted with the 
wider disagreement among non-Honors 
students on the worth of their education. 
A more concrete bit of evidence was of- 
fered by Professor Cummings of the 
University of South Dakota, who point- 
ed out that the University of Kansas, 
with an Honors program, had thirteen 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship winners 
this year, while a comparable institution 
without a program had two. 

Questions on evaluation led to a dis- 
cussion of the advisability of accredita- 
tion of Honors programs themselves. 
Professor Gulick of San Diego State Col- 
lege spoke against adding yet another 
accrediting agency. If accreditation is 
thought to be desired, existing accredit- 
ing agencies should be requested to do 
so. 


8See “Evaluating Honors Work,” THE SUPERIOR STUDENT (October, 1959) 12. 
4Considerable research, some of it relevant to Honors, is described in The American College and Student 
Personality: Report of a Conference on College Influences on Personality sponsored by the SSRC Committee on 


Personality Development in Youth (March, 1960). 


The problems and techniques of research on Honors as well as discussion of relevant research currently 


in progress will appear in future newsletters. 
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Professor Kurland suggested that the 
kind of visiting done by Professor Cohen 
constitutes an informal sort of accredit- 
ing which may be all that is needed now 
and avoids the rigidities of more formal 
procedures. 


The conference concluded with an ex- 
pression of appreciation by Dean Taylor 
of the ICSS executive committee on be- 
half of the ICSS for the work of the par- 
ticipants and the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of California. Professor Cohen 
requested the delegates to serve as liai- 
son with the ICSS for their institutions 
and thanked them for their helpfulness 
before and during the conference. 


Official Representatives* 


Abcarian, Gilbert, Honors Committee (Political 
Science), Humboldt State College 

Adamson, Jack H., Chairman, Honors Commit- 
tee (English), University of Utah 

Anderson C. L., Chairman, School of Science 
Honors Program (Hygiene and Health Educa- 
tion), Oregon State College 

Aron, Harry, Chairman, Honors Program Com- 
mittee (Psychology), Sacramento State College 
Baird, Joseph, Professor of Art History, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis 

Biella, Arnold, Dean of Humanities (Litera- 
ture), Alameda State College 

Booth, Thornton Y., Professor of English, Utah 
State University 

Borg, Alfred F., Special Consultant, National 
Science Foundation and Head, Department of 
Bacteriology, Kansas State University 

Clark, David E., Curriculum Evaluator (Chem- 
istry), Fresno State College 

Clark, Robert D., Dean of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of Oregon 

Cummings, Sherwood, Honors Seminar Director 
(English), University of South Dakota 

Dixon, Brock, Assistant to the Dean of Faculty, 
Portland State College 

Dodd, Paul, Dean of Letters and Science, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 

Drum, Dale D.,Chairman, Honors Committee 
(Speech), Long Beach State College 

Dudley, Guilford A., Honors Counselor (His- 
tory), Arizona State University 


*Field of specialization is indicated in parentheses. 
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Eddy, W. O., Honors Chairman (Philosophy), 
Colorado State University 

English, W. Francis, Dean of Arts and Science 
(History), University of Missouri 

Etcheson, Warren W., Director of Honors, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, University of 
Washington 

Fischer, LeRoy, Honors Committee (History), 
College of Arts and Sciences, Oklahoma State 
University 

Fretter, William, Vice-Chancellor (Physics), Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Frost, Orcutt W., Chairman of Honors (English), 
Willamette University 

Garlan, Edwin N., Professor of Philosophy, Reed 
College 

Grummell, William, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Honors (Classics), University of Wash- 
ington 

Gulick, Sidney L., Dean of Arts and Sciences 
(English), San Diego State College 

Hacker, Sidney G., Chairman, Honors Council 
(Mathematics), Washington State University 
Hadley, Paul, Professor of International Rela- 
tions, University of Southern California 

Hall, Thomas S., Dean of Liberal Arts (Biology), 
Washington University (St. Louis) 

Hammond, Geraldine, Member of Honors Com- 
mittee (English), University of Wichita 

Hand, George, Professor of English, University 
of California, Santa Barbara 

Ihrig, Judson L., Chairman, Planning Commit- 
tee on Programs for Superior Students (Chem- 
istry), University of Hawaii 

Jarrett, James L., President (Philosophy), West- 
ern Washington College of Education 

Katz, Solomon, Dean of Arts and Sciences (His- 
tory), University of Washington 

Kemble, John H., Chairman, Committee on 
Honors (History), Pomona College 

Kittell, Allan H., Professor of History, Montana 
State College 

Koplin, H. T., Director, Honors College (Eco- 
nomics), University of Oregon 

Leach, Lysle D., Professor of Plant Pathology, 
University of California, Davis 

Marquis, Lucian, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Oregon 

Martyn, Kenneth A., Dean of Instruction, Los 
Angeles State College 

Muir, A. Laurence, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Arizona 

McCord, William M., Assistant Dean of Hu- 
manities and Science (Sociology), Stanford Uni- 
versity 

McMurrin, Sterling M., Dean of Letters and 
Science (Philosophy), University of Utah 
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Nisbet, R. A., Dean of Letters and Science (So- 
ciology), University of California, Riverside 
Olmsted, J. W., Chairman, Division of Human- 
ities (History), University of California, River- 
si 

Olson, Warren E., Professor of Philosophy, 
Chico State College 

Ormsbee, Allen, Chairman, Honors Council, 
College of Engineering (Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing), University of Illinois 

Palmer, John, Dean of Counseling and Testing, 
San Fernando Valley State College 

Paul, Rodman, Professor of History, California 
Institute of Technology 

Phillips, William L., Assistant Dean of Arts and 
Sciences (English), University of Washington 
Robson, J. Wesley, Associate Dean of Letters 
and Science (Philosophy), University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Roelofs, Robert T., Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Nevada 

Ryf, Robert S., Chairman, Honors Council 
(English), Occidental College 

Savage, Jay, Professor of Biology, University 
of Southern California 

Savery, Barnett, Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia 

Stevens, A. Wilber, Chairman, Honors Program 
Committee (English), Idaho State College 
Stevens, Robert L., Chairman, Honors Council 
(English), Arizona State College 

Stone, James H., Professor of Humanities, San 
Francisco State College 

Thomas, Robert E., Director, Honors Program, 
Brigham Young University 

Titus, John, Chairman, Honors Council, Col- 
lege of Agriculture (Pomology), University of 
Illinois 

Waggoner, George R., Dean of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences (English), University of Kansas 
Weir, Walter, Director of Honors (Philosophy), 
University of Colorado 

Wendt, Allen, Mills College 

Williams, O. C., Coordinator, Humanities Pro- 
gram, San Jose State College 

Wynn, Dudley, Dean of Arts and Sciences (Lit- 
erature), University of New Mexico 

INVITED PARTICIPANTS AND OFFICIAL 
OBSERVERS 

Anderson, C. L., Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools 

Angell, Robert, Director, Honors Council, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 





Borg, Alfred F., Special Projects in Science Edu- 
cation, National Science Foundation 

David, Opal D., Director, Commission on the 
Education of Women, American Council on 
Education 

Dodd, Paul, American Council 61 Education 
Galbreath, Carroll, U. S. Office of Education 
Jackson, Frederick, Executive Associate, Car- 
negie Corporation 

Kitzhaber, Albert R., Director, Portland High 
School Curriculum Study 

Price, Hugh G., Chief, Bureau of Junior College 
Education, State Department of Education, 
California 

Wadsworth, Frank W., Regional Representative, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 
ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cameron, E. A., Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 

Cohen, Joseph W., Director 

Kurland, Norman D., Associate Director 
MacLeod, Robert B., Professor of Psychology, 
Cornell University 

Quint, Howard H., Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts 

Robertson, James H., Assistant Dean of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, University of Michi- 
gan 

Taylor, Cecil G., Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
Louisiana State University 

Waggoner, George R., Dean of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Kansas 

Weir, Walter D., Director of Honors, University 
of Colorado 

Wynn, Dudley T., Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
University of New Mexico 

Harlan, Mary, Conference Secretary 

STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 

Eastwood, Ivan, University of Kansas 
Engelskirchen, Howard, Occidental College 
Higgins, Carolyn, University of Colorado 
Marsh, Ann, University of Kansas 

Marshall, Dale Rogers, Cornell University 
Petrie, Hugh, University of Colorado 

Reedy, Margar t, University of Oregon 
Tennille, Norton, University of North Carolina 
Thompson, Carolyn, University of New Mexico 
Van Buren, Paul, University of South Dakota 
Witemeyer, Hugh, University of Michigan 
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of Colorado. 





New Staff Position 


A new position, Coordinator of Information, was created under the 
terms of the renewed Carnegie Corporation grant to the ICSS. Filling this 
position is Joanne Clark Garland, a 1951 Honors graduate of the University 


Mrs. Garland’s duties will be to explore and collate the large quantity 
of materials on Honors and related subjects which keep filling our ICSS 
files; to bring all important information from these and from current books 
and periodicals to the attention of the editors of the newsletter; to help 
answer more adequately the numerous requests for information which come 
to the office; and to elicit further information. We expect our readers to 
keep her appropriately overworked. With this addition to the staff, the ICSS 
hopes to increase its effectiveness as an Honors Information Service. 








Honors Brochures 


Printed Honors brochures have been 
received from the institutions below. 
Names of persons, many of them Direc- 
tors of Honors, from whom further in- 
formation may be obtained are in the 
parentheses. 


Amherst College (John C. Esty, Jr.) 

Arizona State College (Robert L. Stevens) 
University of Arkansas (Harold Hantz) 
Baylor University (James E. Wood, Jr.) 
Brown University (F. M. Stewart) 

University of Buffalo (Milton C. Albrecht) 
Central Missouri State College (Catherine F. 
Titus) 

University of Colorado (Walter D. Weir) 
University of Connecticut (Albert E. Waugh) 
Duke University (Howard A. Strobel) 
Fordham College (Leo McLaughlin) 
Harvard College (McGeorge Bundy) 
University of Houston (Louis Kestenberg) 
University of Kansas (George R. Waggoner) 
University of Kentucky (Stephen Diachun) 


Louisiana State University (Darwin Shrell) 
Loyola University (Chicago) (Carl Burlage) 
University of Michigan (Robert C. Angell) 
University of New Mexico (Dudley Wynn) 
University of North Carolina (E. A. Cameron) 
North Central College (Richard G. Thurston) 
Oklahoma State University (LeRoy H. Fischer) 
University of Oregon (H. T. Koplin) 
Princeton University (Jeremiah S. Finch) 
Providence College (Paul van K. Thomson) 
University of Redlands (F. S. Bromberger) 
University of Rochester (Jerome Stolnitz) 
Saint Louis University (Thomas Langan) 
Seattle University (Thomas O’Brien) 
University of Southern Illinois (E. C. Coleman) 
Stanford University (William M. McCord) 
University of Texas (H. H. Ranson) 
Wheaton College (Illinois) (John H. Fadenrecht) 
Willamette University (O. W. Frost) 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) (Herman 
Weil) 
Yale College (William C. De Vane) 

We request that institutions having 


brochures but not included in the above 
list send copies to the ICSS office. 





the 
superior 
student 


J. W. Cohen, Director and Editor-in-Chief 
N. D. Kurland, Associate Director and Editor 
J. C. Garland, Coordinator of Information 


Executive Committee: E. A. > N. Sangin: 
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vs Massachusetts; n* > Ban Michtoot: 
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